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•  Trendg  and  iM9ues 


forces,  with  more  “dynamism”  than  the  schools,  will 

f)rovide  the  answer  to  this,  he  predicted.  Among  these 
orces:  the  press,  radio,  television,  mlitical  and  civic 
organizations.  “There  are  deep  and  profound  cleav¬ 
ages  in  our  society,”  Dr.  Cremin  continued.  “One  min¬ 
ority  group  wants  one  place  in  our  culture,  another 
wants  its  place,  too.”  Such  basic  issues.  Dr.  Cremin 
insisted,  must  get  priority  at  education  conferences. 

Way  to  relieve  teacher  shortage  is  to  pay 

teachers  in  line  with  their  services.  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  says.  In  a  message  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  the  President  said  that  with  the  need  for  provid¬ 
ing  more  classroom  facilities  “goes  the  necessity  of 
alleviating  the  serious  shortage  of  teachers  in  our  na¬ 
tion.”  One  way  to  make  sure  schools  have  enough 
good  teachers,  the  President  continued,  is  “to  pay 
teacher  salaries  commensurate  with  the  service  which 
they  perform  for  the  individual  family  and  community 
and  for  our  country  as  a  whole.” 

Integration  of  military  post  schools  has 

been  completed  in  all  but  two  places.  The  exceptions 
are  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  and  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Army 
Arsenal.  At  the  latter  post,  however,  there  are  no  Ne¬ 
gro  children  of  school  age.  In  the  case  of  the  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson  has 
panted  an  “extension”  of  his  Sept.  1  deadline  for  end¬ 
ing  segregation.  He  says  in  a  memorandum  that  the 
delay  in  both  places  is  “considered  consistent”  with 
last  May’s  Supreme  Court  decree  giving  local  school 
authorities  a  reasonable  time  to  aMlish  segregation. 
Local  school  boards  have  long-term  leases  on  military 
property  at  Pine  Bluff  and  Fort  Meade  and  thus  far 
have  refused  to  end  segregation. 

Colleges  have  new  incentive  to  hnlld  since 
a  broadened  federal  loan  program  for  college  housing 
has  been  passed.  The  new  Housing  Act  increases  total 
loan  authorization  from  $300  million  to  $500  million. 
It  also  makes  it  possible  for  colleges  to  build  separate 
dining  halls,  student  centers,  health  facilities,  and  dor¬ 
mitories  with  long-term  federal  loans  at  low  interest. 
The  increased  loan  program  was  voted  by  Congress  in 
opposition  to  the  Hoover  Commission  which  recom¬ 
mended  termination  of  loans  for  college  housing. 


American  Legion  has  **cleareil**  UNESCO 

of  charges  that  it  is  Communistic  and  seeks  a  world 
government.  A  special  Legion  committee  —  working 
over  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  —  now  reports:  ( 1 ) 
Unesco  is  not  favorable  toward  world  government;  (2) 
is  not  atheistic;  (3)  is  “in  no  sense  or  degree  Com¬ 
munistic.”  Anticipating  violent  criticism  of  their  con¬ 
clusions,  the  committee  said:  “The  subject  matter  of 
our  research  has  been  involved  in  furious  controversy, 
making  even  more  difiBcult  a  major  and  perhaps  thank¬ 
less  assignment  which  we  did  not  seek,  but  a  task  we 
would  not  shirk;  a  task  we  have  refused  to  shirk  des¬ 
pite  pressures  put  upon  us  to  abandon  it.”  The  long 
report  will  be  submitted  to  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion  in  Miami  in  October. 

Local  conferences  mnst  improve  if  the  White 
House  Conference  is  not  to  become  a  “do-nothing” 
meeting.  Local  groups  are  not  discussing  certain 
“prior  questions,”  says  Lawrence  Cremin,  Columbia 
U.  Teacners  College.  More  money  and  more  teachers 
for  the  schools  are  not.  Dr.  Cremin  told  a  Teachers 
College  audience,  the  most  fundamental  problems  — 
though  they  may  be  the  most  immediate.  “Instead,  I 
would  put  first  the  question  of  ‘What  kind  of  America 
are  these  public  schools  to  serve?’”  he  said.  Outside 
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•  Adminigtration 

How  soperintemdoiits  speoil  their  time  haii 
been  investigated  by  E.  J.  McNamara,  Washington 
State  Superintendent’s  ofiBce.  After  making  a  time- 
study  survey  of  superintendents  in  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Mr.  McNamara  concludes  the  average  superin¬ 
tendent  works  53.7  hours  a  week,  of  which  2.8  are  put 
in  on  Saturdays,  9.2  in  the  evenings,  and  .9  of  an  hour 
on  Sundays.  Total  time  is  distributed  as  follows: 

—Administrative  routine:  40J. 

—Community  relations:  13%. 

—Travel  and  conferences:  11%. 

—Business  administration:  10%. 

—Educational  planning:  7%. 

—New  construction:  5%. 

—Dealing  with  physical  plant:  4%. 

—Improvement  of  instruction:  4%. 

—Classroom  teaching:  3%. 

— Unclassifiable:  3%. 

PriacIiMils  face  446  chores,  concludes  Juliet 
S.  Saunders,  New  York  U.  As  part  of  her  thesis  at 
NYU,  Dr.  Saunders  made  a  count  of  the  tasks  required 
of  a  principal.  She  discovered  the  principal’s  job  rang¬ 
es  from  the  innumerable  routine  tasks,  large  and  small, 
that  make  up  the  running  of  a  school,  to  me  important 
job  of  developing  good  working  relations  between  the 
school  and  die  community.  Some  examples: 

—The  principal  must  check  the  school  building  for 
attractiveness,  cleanhness,  hazards,  heating,  plumbing, 
and  sanitation;  needed  improvements  and  repairs;  traf¬ 
fic  needs;  window  breakage;  illegal  entries;  the  fire 
alarm  system,  dismissal  bells. 

—He  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  school 
—  its  classes,  pupil  progress,  registration,  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  health  tests,  inspection  dates,  parent  activities, 
teachers’  meetings,  special  classes,  use  of  building  and 
equipment 

—He  must  prepare  or  sign  a  wide  variety  of  records, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  different  types  of  reports. 

—He  is  responsible  for  adaptation  of  the  curriculum 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils,  for  new  study  courses, 
and  for  pupil  guidance  and  testing. 

School  boards  mast  stress  recmitment,  says 
the  N.  Y.  Principals  Association.  Writing  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  official  publication,  Henry  Antell  points  out 
that  the  teaching  profession  “is  not  doing  well  enough 
in  competition  with  others  which  offer  larger  salaries 
and  no  entrance  examination.”  The  day  is  past,  says 
Dr.  Antell,  when  school  systems  can  “sit  back  and  wait 
for  applicants  to  flock  to  us,  as  was  the  case  for  a  long 
time.^ 

Needed,  believes  the  NYPA,  ane  recruitment  officers 
assigned  by  boards  of  education  to  handle  “the  many 
problems  involved  in  securing  adequate  teachii^  per¬ 
sonnel  for  our  ever-expanding  school  systems.”  Tne  re¬ 
cruitment  officer  would  have  a  “multitude  of  tasks,” 
as  envisioned  by  Dr.  Antell.  Perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  would  be  continued  analyses  of  staff  needs  “so 


iTicTiifiiimni^ niwill W  •: 


that  each  school  level  can  look  forward  to  adequate 
staffing  even  in  periods  of  boom  registration.” 

“We  must  sell  our  school  systems  to  the  thousands 
of  young  people  who  are  preparing  to  make  teaching  a 
career,”  Dr.  Antell  believes.  “To  do  this,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  the  market  place  itself,  the  training 
centers,  if  we  are  to  be  reasonably  successful.  This  is 
a  job  for  a  fvtU-time  official  whose  responsibility  would 
be  the  adequate  staffing  of  our  schools  through  a  com¬ 
prehensive  recruitment  policy.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Courts  and  the  Public  Schoob,  by  Newton  Edwards.  U.  of 
Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III.  622p.  Index. 
$10.  iRevised  edition.  New  chapters  added,  all  other  sections 
reworked.  Purpose:  to  reveal  basic  principles  underlying  state- 
school  relationships.  Systematic  organization  of  fundamental! 
of  case  and  common  law  applicable  to  sclwol  administratum. 
Definitive  work.) 

Crucial  Issues  in  Education,  ed.  by  Henry  Ehlers.  Henry  Holt, 
383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  277p.  Paper.  $2.25.  (An  an¬ 
thology.  Treated:  loyalty,  censorship,  religious  education,  racial 
segregation,  progrcs.siir  education.  Outstanding  contributors.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

If  school  and  commanity  work  together 

successfully,  it  will  be  because  “interlocking  obliga¬ 
tions”  of  educators  and  laymen  have  been  developed. 
So  says  Warner  G.  Fletcher  in  a  new  booklet.  Produc¬ 
tive  school-community  relations,  says  Dr.  Fletcher,  are 
based  on  six  important  considerations: 

1.  'The  ^oup  established  to  deal  with  a  community 
problem  should  have  explicit  working  relations  witn 
the  appropriate  aspect  or  school  government. 

2.  'The  personnel  of  the  ^oup  should  be  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  entire  locm  community  rather  than  of 
the  activity  of  a  selected  few. 

3.  Action  to  prevent  undesirable  developments  may 
act  as  powerful  stimulation  of  interest  but  should  be 
balanced  by  creative  undertakings. 

4.  Representation  of  existing  groups  should  be  se¬ 
cured  on  the  group,  but  provision  should  also  be  made 
for  general,  nonorganization  membership. 

5.  The  operations  should  be  largely  conducted  by 
the  voluntary  service  of  local  citizens  but  a  minimum 
professional  staff  is  also  essential. 

6.  'There  should  be  a  broad  and  continuing  goal  of 
betterment  rather  than  an  explicit,  restricted  goal. 

Sociological  Background  for  Community  Improve¬ 
ment,  Warner  G.  Fletcher.  Institute  of  Administrative 
Research,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  525  W. 
120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  24p.  Paper.  ( Study  No.  10. ) 

Parents  who  misnse  their  tnflnenee  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  parent-teacher  organizations  undermine  the 
authority  of  teachers,  believes  Herman  Finer,  U.  of 
Chicago.  Speaking  before  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  convention.  Dr.  Finer  criticized  the  “erosion 
attitudes”  of  certain  PTA  members. 

“Too  many  parents  regard  schools  as  a  place  in 
which  to  unaermine  the  relationship  between  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  teacher  and  their  own  children,”  he  said. 
“They  look  for  exceptions  in  their  own  children’s  cases 
and  they  ask  teachers  to  overlook  the  wrongdoing  of 
their  children.  They  ask  for  promotion  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  entitle  to  it  and  they  ask  for  the  easy 
rather  than  the  right  way  to  change  courses.” 

Relations  with  parents  are  better  now  than 
ever  before,  says  President  Millicent  C.  McIntosh  of 
Barnard  College.  But,  she  cautions,  there  is  still  need 
for  both  school  and  parents  to  cultivate  understanding 
of  the  other’s  point  of  view. 

“The  old  days  of  hostility  between  parents  and 
teachers  are  happily  gone  forever,”  she  brieves.  “Par¬ 
ents  were  once  considered  as  a  necessary  biological 
nuisance  in  our  sacrosanct  schools.  But  with  the  real 
revolution  in  bringing  up  children,  due  partly  to  pro¬ 
gressive  education,  things  have  changed  greatly  for 
the  better.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Parents  and  Children,  bi/  C.  W.  Valentine.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  15  E.  40th  St..  N.Y.  16.  212p.  Index.  $3.75.  (Impor¬ 
tant  section:  first  school  difficulties.) 

“Schools  Without  Grades!”  by  Vincent  DiPasquale.  Better 
Homes  and  Cardens,  Sept.  1955.  1714  Locust  St..  Des  Moines 
3,  Iowa.  (Endorsement  of  the  nongraded  program.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Mothers  make  good  teaehers,  according  to 
Francis  S.  Chase,  chairman  of  the  education  depart¬ 
ment,  Chicago  U.  At  the  end  of  an  experimental  one- 
year  course  for  teacher-mothers,  the  education  depart¬ 
ment  has  announced  that  graduates  of  the  course  will 
take  over  regular  teaching  jobs  this  month. 

Ten  women  enrolled  in  the  ex^rimental  class  set 
up  at  Chicago  U.  last  fall.  All  out  one  have  now 
passed  license  examinations,  says  Dr.  Chase.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  project  has  led  the  university  to  plan  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  teacher-training  facilities.  To  date,  25 
housewives  have  been  enrolled  for  the  September  sem¬ 
ester  at  the  school. 

Candidates  for  the  special  training  course  must  meet 
only  one  formal  academic  requirement:  a  baccalaurate 
degree  earned  within  the  past  15  years.  The  course. 
Dr.  Chase  points  out,  “concentrates  on  direct  experi¬ 
ence  in  classroom  techniques,  rather  than  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  study  of  subject  matter.” 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  course,  Chicago 
U.  will  now  train  housewives  as  high  school  teachers, 
as  well  as  elementary  teachers,  according  to  Dr.  Chase. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  and  Society:  An  Introduction  to  the  Sociology  of 
Education,  by  A.  K.  C.  Ottaway.  International  Library.  7H3 
Broadway.  N.Y.  3.  182p.  Index.  $4.  (Considered;  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  school  in  its  social  setting.  Written  from  the  English 
point  of  view.) 

Experimental  Psychology,  ed.  by  B.  A.  Farrell.  Philosophical 
Liorary.  15  E.  40th  St..  N.Y.  16.  66p.  References.  $2.75. 
(Senes  of  articles  by  several  authors  attempting  to  explain  the 
general  attitudes  and  points  of  view  of  experimental  psycholo¬ 
gists.) 


•  The  Profession 


Attack  on  NEA:  At  its  aimual  convention,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  charged  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  could  no  longer  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  representative  of  teachers.  The  AFT  ac¬ 
cused  the  Association  of  a  diversity  of  interests  and 
an  anti-union  attitude.  The  attack  was  also  directed 
at  all  national  and  state  educational  associations  whose 
members  are  predominantly  outside  the  classroom 
teaching  area  and  yet  profess  to  speak  for  teachers. 

“Publicity  issued  by  national  and  state  associations 
or  by  superintendents  or  school  administrators  acting 
on  their  behalf  to  create  the  impression  that  they  are 
professional  organizations,  controlled,  administrated, 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  their  teacher  members,  is 
without  basis  in  fact,”  said  an  AFT  resolution. 

'The  charge  was  also  made  that  membership  in  some 
state  and  national  educational  associations  was  often 
brought  about  through  coercion  by  superintendents  or 
school  board  members. 

Carl  J.  Megel,  Federation  president,  went  a  step 
further  and  charged  that  NEA  representatives  had  in¬ 
terfered  with  Federation  organizing  by  advising  teach¬ 
ers  against  joining.  He  said  that  teacners  in  newly  or¬ 
ganized  locals  of  the  Federation  had  been  dismissed 
by  administrators  who  were  NEA  members. 

Women  can  kelp  edneation,  believes  President 
Rosemary  Park,  Connecticut  College  for  Women.  In 
addition  to  bringing  their  influence  to  bear  on  raising 
teachers’  salaries  and  thereby  attracting  more  people 
into  the  education  field,  women  can  augment  present 
salaries  with  a  “psychic  income,”  Dr.  Park  points  out 

“Maintain  personal  contacts  with  teachers,”  she  urg¬ 
es.  “If  something  happens  in  the  schoolroom  to  the 
child  that  makes  you  happy,  let  the  teacher  know  of 
your  approval.”  She  aavocates  that  women  invite 
teachers  to  enter  into  community  activities.  “Don’t 
fence  them  off,  treat  them  as  human  beings.” 


•  Teaching  Methods 


‘*Swap  sides”  at  the  teacher’s  desk,  advises 
advises  Kathryn  Johnson,  English  teacher  at  Reeves 
( La. )  high  school.  “Tell  me,  on  paper,  what  you  would 
do  if  you  were  teacher  for  a  day,”  Mrs.  Johnson  di¬ 
rected  her  English  class.  When  papers  were  in,  she 
announced:  “Each  student  may  have  one  class  hour 
to  experiment  with  his  ideas.” 

After  the  project  had  been  discussed,  students 
agreed  that  in  order  to  insure  continuity  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  coverage  of  materials,  Mrs.  Johnson  would  al¬ 
ternate  with  student  teachers.  ('This  enabled  her  to 
guide  and  direct  the  class  unobtrusively. )  A  tentative 
schedule  was  made  out,  listing  subjects  each  student 
wanted  to  present.  Materials  and  methods  were  left 
to  individu^s;  Mrs.  Johnson  was  available  for  consul¬ 
tation,  advice,  and  suggestions. 
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Lessons  were  varied  and  surprisingly  comprehen¬ 
sive.  The  teacher  participated  as  a  pupil,  joining  in 
activities  directed  by  student  teachers.  This,  Mrs. 
Johnson  reports,  pleased  the  pupils,  served  to  stimu¬ 
late  them  in  their  work.  “It  also  created  problems  and 
in  some  cases  increased  self-consciousness.” 

At  the  end  of  the  unit,  written  evaluations  were 
made.  All  of  the  students  felt  the  project  had  been 
helpful.  Some  reasons:  students  leamea  the  teacher’s 
problems  and  how  to  give  sympathetic  help  in  class; 
interest  was  aroused  in  teaching  as  a  career;  student 
teachers  were  inspired  to  master  difficult  materials; 
students  gained  new  skills  in  directing  group  work. 

Pupils  mast  relate  their  activities  to  others, 
but  they  need  not  “run  around  and  establish  human 
relations.”  So  said  Leland  B.  Jacobs,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.,  in  a  recent  meeting  at  that  institu¬ 
tion. 

The  classroom  should  not  be  “perpetually  dominat¬ 
ed  by  adults,  nor  perpetually  dominated  by  children,” 
he  continued.  “The  teacher  who  goes  to  school  empty- 
handed  and  empty-headed,  who  says  first,  ‘What  do 
you  want  to  do  today?’  is  not  for  me.  You  sometimes 
near  teachers  say  during  a  lesson,  ‘1  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this.’  Well,  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
we’re  paying  a  lot  of  public  funds  for  nothing.” 

Keying  a  child  always  at  work  “within  his  own  in¬ 
terest  is  a  trend  about  which  Dr.  Jacobs  is  not  en¬ 
thusiastic.  Children  have  “purposes”  rather  than  “in¬ 
terests,”  he  thinks,  toward  which  a  good  educational 
program  can  make  a  contribution. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Preparing  Pupils  for  Successful  Reading,"  by  ArviUe  WheeUr. 
Educational  Trend,  No.  855.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100 
Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Minimum  order;  $1. 
(How  teachers  can  determine  degrees  of  reading  readiness;  how 
to  use  all  school  and  community  resources  to  aevelop  readiness 
for  reading;  working  with  the  class  as  a  whole;  working  with 
small  groups.) 

Felt  Boards  for  Teaching,  by  Charles  H.  Dent  and  Ernest  F. 
Tiemann.  Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  U.  of  Texas,  Austin  12. 
26p.  Paper.  $1.  Quantity  discounts. 


•  Currirulum 


What’s  wrong  with  reading  programs?  An 

important  study  of  reading  programs  in  96  schools 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  Western  New  York 
School  Study  Council.  Used:  an  extensive  Check 
List  of  Reading  Instructional  Practices  prepared  by  the 
Council’s  Reading  Committee.  Certain  weaknesses  in 
the  reading  programs  of  these  schools  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  committee,  “significant.”  Some  of  these: 

—Although  basal  reading  series  are  reported  in  good 
supply,  the  reports  indicate  a  general  feeling  that  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  materials  are  less  adequately  pro¬ 
vided.  “Tms  refers  to  supplementary  reading  books  — 
in  primary  grades,  pre-primers,  primers,  and  readers 
from  many  sets;  in  all  grades,  readers  of  varying  diffi¬ 
culty  levels;  for  the  content  subjects,  books  covering 


essentially  the  same  content  but  of  varying  reading 
difficulty;  rich  resources  for  recreational-type  reading, 
including  periodicals  and  newspapers.” 

—There  was  wide  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of 
appraisal  and  diagnostic  procedures;  and,  correspond¬ 
ingly,  with  provisions  for  giving  individual  hdp  to 
children  who  need  it.  “There  is  inadequate  provision 
for  helping  teachers  know  the  children  they  teach," 
the  committee  points  out. 

—Little  careful  attention  is  given  to  articulation  of 
the  reading  program  in  the  elementary  school  with  the 
program  in  the  secondary  school. 

—The  development  of  reading  interests  and  tastes 
is  being  neglected.  “Reading  skills  are  important  only 
as  they  are  possessed  by  reading  persons,”  says  the 
committee. 

Teachers  and  the  Reading  Problem.  Western  New 
Yoric  School  Study  Council,  Hayes  Hall,  U.  of  Buffalo, 
Buffalo  14,  N.Y.  73p.  Paper.  ( Includes  a  copy  of  the 
check  list  used.) 

Johnny  needs  ifood  books  for  ballast  in  a 

world  filled  with  the  easy  entertainment  of  comics, 
movies,  and  television.  “They  stretch  his  mind,  lift  his 
spirit,  and  give  him  something  to  grow  on,”  May  Hill 
Arbuthnot  told  the  U.  of  Wisconsin  Institute  in  Read¬ 
ing.  According  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  there  are  four  cri¬ 
teria  for  choosing  the  best  among  good  books  for  chil¬ 
dren: 

1.  Books  that  live  have  such  memorable  characters 
as  Joe  March,  Heidi,  and  Tom  Sawyer,  “who  seem  as 
real  as  the  folks  next  door.” 

2.  They  have  strong  themes  about  something  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  child  from  5  to  18  as  the  misnaps  of 
Peter  Rabbit  are  to  the  four-year-old.  “Right  now 
there  seems  to  be  a  pernicious  anemia  of  themes  and 
plots  at  the  youngest  level.  A  rash  of  ‘awareness’  books 
—  about  wetness,  coldness,  sweetness,  and  the  like  — 
has  flooded  the  market.  TTiese  are  not  literature.  I 
call  them  ‘so  what’  stories,”  she  said. 

3.  A  strong  plot  to  carry  out  the  theme. 

4.  Good  prose  style.  “Children  are  not  conscious  of 
style  but  they  respond  to  it  as  they  do  to  a  smile.  The 
style  must  be  compatible  with  the  subject  matter  and 
have  that  indefinable  felicity  that  falls  pleasantly  from 
the  lips  and  sweetly  on  the  ear,”  she  added. 

Well-chosen  books  should  give  children  greater  in¬ 
sight  into  the  human  mind  and  spirit,  and  a  Imowledge 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  social  relationships  and 
responsibilities.  “They  should  stimulate  the  child’s 
curiosity,  keep  alive  his  sense  of  wonder,  his  feeling 
that  it’s  good  to  be  alive,  that  life  is  a  high  adventure. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  concluded. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Childrens  Books:  Selected  Bibliographies  and  Guides,”  by 
Eleanor  Ahlers  and  others.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  151.  School 
of  Education,  U,  of  Oregon,  Eugerxe.  lip.  Mimeo.  20c.  (Com¬ 
pact  series  of  quick  references  for  teachers.) 

“Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools."  The  ForeiKn  Lan¬ 
guage  Program,  Aug.  1955.  D.  C.  Heath,  28.5  Columbus  Ave., 
Boston  16,  Mass.  (Current  statistics  on  foreign  language  offer¬ 
ings  from  47  states  and  the  District  of  Colurnbia.  Prej).  by  the 
Modem  Language  Association.) 
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•  The  Learner 


When  Johnny  faces  crises  in  his  several  stages 
of  growing  up,  teachers  and  parents  often  need  advice 
in  now  to  deal  with  him.  Sure  to  be  helpful  in  meet¬ 
ing  this  need  is  a  book  that  will  appear  this  month  by 
Frances  L.  Ilg  and  Louise  Bates  Ames.  Arranged  by 
age  groups,  this  latest  contribution  from  the  Gesell  In¬ 
stitute  or  Child  Development  describes  typical  be¬ 
havior,  includes  suggestions  for  dealing  with  it.  Some 
previews: 

— Sti  Years.  Six-year-old  behavior  is  violently  emo¬ 
tional,  in  constant  conflict.  Six  is  inclined  to  be  rigid, 
negative,  demanding,  and  unadaptable.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  six-year-old  to  accept  criticism,  blame,  or  punish¬ 
ment.  He  has  to  be  right,  has  to  be  praised,  has  to 
win.  Teachers  can  make  it  easier  for  him  by  realizing 
that  he  is  having  a  difficult  time  within  himself  as  well 
as  in  his  relations  with  others.  Some  six-year-old  chil¬ 
dren’s  trouble  stems  from  being  overplaced  in  school. 
Drs.  Ilg  and  Ames  believe  much  harm  is  done  by  en¬ 
tering  a  child  in  first  grade  too  soon  because  he  is  “so 
smart”  or  “just  a  month  under  the  required  age.” 

—Seven  Years.  Seven  is  a  withdrawing,  absorbing 
age.  To  show  his  dissatisfaction  with  life,  the  faci^ 
expressions  of  a  seven-year-old  may  remain  in  a  per¬ 
manent  pout.  Whatever  he  does  at  this  age,  he  does 
endlessly.  If  he  becomes  a  good  reader,  for  example, 
he  is  a  chain  reader.  Because  the  seven-year-old  often 
demands  too  much  of  himself  but  is  not  always  able 
to  complete  his  tasks,  he  needs  to  be  helped  to  define 
stopping  points.  He  has  good  days  and  bad  days; 
high-leaming  days  and  forgetting-everything  days.  TTie 
alert  teacher,  the  authors  point  out,  will  shift  her  in¬ 
tellectual  fare  on  these  different  days.  Because  the 
seven-year-old  starts  to  obey,  then  gets  detoured, 
teachers  can  get  the  best  results  by  warning  him  in 
advance,  reminding  him  when  the  time  comes,  and 
checking  to  see  that  he  does  not  get  off  the  track  along 
the  way. 

—Eight  Years.  The  typical  eight-year-old  is  exu¬ 
berant,  expansive,  buoyant.  Nothing  seems  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  him.  But  he  often  overestimates  his  ability. 
TTie  burst  of  energy  with  which  he  tackles  new  tasks 
is  frequently  followed  by  failure,  discouragement,  and 
even  tears.  The  eight-year-old  needs  to  be  protected 
both  from  trying  to  do  too  much  and  from  excessive 
self-criticism  when  failing.  If  he  begins  something 
well  but  ends  it  poorly,  his  teacher  must  help  him 
keep  from  having  too  great  a  feeling  of  failure. 

Child  Behavior,  by  Frances  L.  Ilg  and  Louise  Bates 
Ames.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  (To  be  pub¬ 
lished  Sept.  21.) 

Most  neglected  child:  Gifted  pupils  are  losing 
out  in  average  classrooms,  Cecile  S.  Oliver  told  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  convention  in  Fort 
Warae.  “In  working  with  gifted  students,”  Mrs.  Oliver 
said,  “I  find  that  at  no  time  in  their  previous  years  in 
high  school,  especially  in  English,  have  they  worked 
to  their  ability.  Bored  with  the  general  run  of  teach¬ 
ing,  they  become  listeners  and  can  pass  their  tests  with 
high  grades.  They  acquire  a  skill  in  ‘shooting  the 


breeze’  that  enables  them  to  get  by  with  a  minimum 
amoimt  of  work.” 

In  teaching  a  class  of  gifted  seniors  in  a  Portland 
(Ore.)  high  school  last  year,  Mrs.  Oliver  discovered 
that  “these  gifted  students  learned  to  do  wide  research 
and  read  with  understanding  and  appreciation  litera¬ 
ture  that  they  would  not  have  had  me  opportunity  of 
knowing  had  they  been  members  of  the  average  class.” 
The  ^ted  students,  according  to  Mrs.  Oliver, 
“achieved  more  than  four  times  the  amount  of  work 
the  other  classes  did  with  greater  ease  and  enjoyment.” 

Don’t  coddle  handicapped  pupils,  urges  John 
Martin,  New  York  U.  Speaking  before  the  Internation¬ 
al  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Dr.  Martin  de¬ 
nounced  the  “double  S”  —  sentimentality  and  segrega¬ 
tion  —  approach  to  handicapped  chiloren  as  an  in¬ 
effective  and  often  harmful  technique.  He  defined 
exceptional  children  as  those  “handicapped  with  too 
much  as  well  as  too  little  brains.” 

The  tendency  in  modem  education,  he  maintained, 
is  to  segregate  youngsters  with  physical  or  mental 
disabilities  and  tc^lace  them  in  the  care  of  highly 
trained  teachers.  'The  same  holds  true,  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent,  for  gifted  students,  he  said. 

“With  our  excessive  sentimentality  toward  these 
youngsters,  and  our  tendency  to  segregate  them  in  the 
classroom,  we  are  handing  out  an  emotional  dole. 
What  we  must  teach  these  youngsters  is  that  they  can’t 
let  their  disability  be  a  handicap,”  he  said. 

Usually,  handicapped  youngsters  have  a  “compul¬ 
sory  drive  which  can  carry  them  past  their  handicaps,” 
Dr.  Martin  believes.  Parents  and  teachers  must  not 
block  this  drive  with  overprotection  and  solicitude. 
“Insofar  as  a  child’s  physical  handicap  will  not  prevent 
him  from  learning  in  a  normal  classroom,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  with  normal  children.  Only  when 
the  disability  keeps  him  from  learning  even  in  the  best 
class  should  he  be  segregated  for  special  care.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  of  Mentally  Handicapped  Children,  by  ].  E.  Wallace 
Wallin.  Harper.  49  E.  33rd  St..  N.Y.  16.  48Sn.  Index.  $4.50. 
(Included;  park’s  problems,  institutional  problems,  legislative 
problems.  Extensive  treatmerU.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Conduct  is  acquired  by  ^‘contagion,”  not  in¬ 
struction,  believes  Samuel  I.  Clark,  Western  Michigan 
College.  “Virtue  and  vice  alike  are  infectious  ramer 
than  loquacious,”  he  writes  in  a  new  book.  “Regard¬ 
less  of  the  religious  question  then,  the  cultivation  of 
good  social  conduct  via  the  classroom-teacher-pupil 
pedagogical  method  is  mled  out,  and  not  because  the 
classroom  situation  does  not  lend  itself  to  cultivating 
good  conduct,”  Dr.  Clark  maintains. 

'The  cultivation  of  good  social  habits  is  largely  done 
through  associating  the  young  with  persons  of  good 
social  habits,  the  author  believes.  “Religious  habits  are 
acquired  in  the  same  way.”  Habits  of  action  beget 
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habits  of  action,  just  as  intellectual  insist  begets  in¬ 
tellectual  insist.  "How,  then,  are  schocns  to  go  about 
teaching  good  conduct?”  he  asks. 

When  a  teacher  does  exercise  moral  influence  over 
students,  it  is  by  good  example.  Dr.  Clark  points  out 
“To  teach  people  to  behave  may  be  a  contradiction  of 
terms,”  he  continues.  “To  try  to  teach  people  to  be¬ 
have  may  work  a  grave  mischief.  It  may  mstract  us 
from  the  real  techniques  for  shaping  conduct  and  char¬ 
acter.  It  may  distract  us  from  the  fruitful  products 
of  teaching.  It  may  make  good  manners  maudlin  and 
religion  rimculous.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  importance 
which  deserves  the  fullest  study,”  he  concludes. 

Focus  on  Religion  in  Teacher  Education,  ed.  by 
Frederick  J.  Rogers  and  Katharine  Rogers.  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  11  Elm 
St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y.  87p.  Paper.  $1.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts.  ( Essays  written  at  Western  Michigan  College 
for  the  Teacher  Education  and  ReUgion  Project ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Guide  to  the  Religions  of  America,  ed.  by  Leo  Rosten.  Simon 
and  Schuster,  630  5th  Ace.,  N.Y.  20.  282p.  $3.50.  (Nineteen 
articles  explaining  beliefs  of  the  major  faiths.  Included;  facts 
and  figures  on  religion  in  0.  S.) 

The  Teacher  and  Young  Teens,  by  Louise  B.  Griffiths.  Beth¬ 
any  Press,  2700  Pine  Bled.,  S(.  Louis  3,  Mo.  176p.  Paper. 
$1.75.  (How  to  inspire  religious  interest  among  adol^cenis.) 


•  Guidance 

Rural  schools  must  stress  guidance,  writes 
Burton  W.  Kreitlow  in  a  new  book.  For  rural  society, 
he  points  out,  guidance  “is  often  more  significant  be¬ 
cause  of  its  dud  role  of  preparing  youth  for  either  a 
rural  or  urban  adult  life  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
is  true  for  the  cities.” 

Needed,  says  Dr.  Kreitlow,  is  a  system  of  formally 
organized  pupil  personnel  services  within  a  community 
school  system,  covering  kindergarten  through  grade 
12.  Rural  schools  must  make  real  efforts  toward  in- 
service  training  of  classroom  teachers  and  special 
teachers  “so  that  the  bulk  of  guidance  could  stiU  come 
from  teachers  who  know  the  child  best,  yet  would  now 
have  the  necessary  tools  and  information  to  do  a  more 
adequate  counseling  job.” 

To  meet  the  need  for  top-notch  pupil  personnel 
service.  Dr.  Kreitlow  believes,  requires  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  other  people  in  a  community  to  whom  young 
people  go  for  help.  “The  significance  of  guidance  ten¬ 
dered  by  church  leaders,  leaders  of  youth  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  respected  citizens  should  not  be  overlooked 
if  the  need  for  service  is  going  to  be  met.” 

Rural  Education:  Community  Backgrounds,  by 
Burton  W.  Kreitlow.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16. 
411p.  Index.  $4. 

Indastry  mast  have  more  scientists,  reports 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  In  a  recent  survey 
of  200  large  companies  which  employ  well  over  haff 
the  nation’s  industrial  research  scientists  and  engineers, 
NSF  found  that  at  least  half  of  these  companies  are 


unable  to  hire  enough  scientists  and  engineers  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Industries  where  the  proportion  of  companies  re¬ 
porting  shortages  of  scientists  and  engineers  was  larg¬ 
est  were  aircraft,  electrical  equipment,  petroleum,  pa¬ 
per,  food,  and  primary  metals.  Every  aircraft  com¬ 
pany  in  ^e  survey  indicated  a  shortage  of  research 
and  developmental  personnel.  On  a  nationwide  basis, 
survey  findings  clearly  indicate  that  the  demand  for 
scientists  and  engineers  for  research  and  development 
programs  exceeds  the  supply  of  qualified  personnel  in 
a  wide  range  of  fields:  chemical,  electrical,  mechanical 
and  aeronautical  engineering,  chemistry,  physics, 
metallurgy,  mathematics. 

The  need  for  quality  in  research  personnel  was 
strongly  emphasized.  Officials  of  many  companies  in¬ 
dicated  that  requirements  for  research  scientists  and 
engineers  cannot  be  met  because  well  qualified,  well 
trained  people  are  difficult  to  find. 

Shortages  of  Scientists  and  Engineers  in  Industrial 
Research.  National  Science  Foundation,  Wash.  25, 
D.  C.  I7p.  Mimeo.  Free. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Facts  Book  on  the  Chemical  Industry.  Manufacturing  Chemist’s 
Association,  1625  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  148p.  Paper. 
Index.  $1.  Quantity  discounts.  (Second  edition.  Overview  of 
the  industry.  Stressed:  job  opportunities.) 


•  Audio^Vigwiai 

What  televisioa  should  give  children  has 

been  outlined  by  the  newly-organized  NBC  Children’s 
Program  Review  Committee.  Members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee:  Mrs.  Douglas  Horton,  former  president  of 
Wellesley  College;  Frances  Horwich,  a  leading  author¬ 
ity  on  primary  education  and  producer-star  of  “Ding 
Dong  School”;  Robert  M.  Goldenson,  psychologist  and 
expert  on  family  relations.  In  the  mst  effort  by  a 
broadcasting  network  to  obtain  an  expert  evaluation 
of  its  own  children’s  programming  by  leaders  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  received 
these  recommendations: 

—Special  attention  should  be  given  to  teen-age  pro¬ 
grams.  “They  seem  to  be  neglected  as  compart  with 
the  younger  children,”  the  Committee  pointed  out. 

—The  5:00  to  6:00  hour  on  weekdays  and  Saturday 
morning  shows  should  be  geared  to  the  6-12  year  old 
groups.  Including  this  older  range  will  contribute  to 
the  mmily  well-being,  the  Committee  believes,  “since 
the  willingness  of  older  children  to  listen,  at  those 
hours,  would  help  to  keep  the  younger  interested  and 
in  general  contribute  to  family  harmony.” 

—The  exploitation  of  children  shoudd  be  avoided. 
Children  may  possibly  be  used  in  games,  contests,  and 
skits  which  do  not  submit  them  to  danger  or  embar¬ 
rassment,  but  “tliey  should  be  selected  before  air  time 
and  instructed  as  to  what  will  be  expected  of  them." 
In  no  case,  the  Committee  stresses,  “should  ad  lib  re¬ 
marks  be  definitely  elicited  in  order  to  make  entertain¬ 
ment  of  them  for  adults  because  they  are  ludicrous, 
humorous  or  jxwsibly  off-color.” 
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—Westerns  ought  to  be  places  for  a  positive  program 
for  enlightenment  by  including  nature  lore  and  folk¬ 
lore. 

—The  schedule  of  children’s  programs  needs  more 
balance  in  order  to  do  fuller  justice  to  young  people’s 
wide  range  of  interests,  as  well  as  their  exploratory 
urge.  Needed,  says  the  Committee:  more  how-to-do-it 
shows,  more  music,  field  trips,  hobby  material,  more 
storytelling. 

—Sensitive  areas  of  social  behavior  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  experts  in  specialized  fields.  “Advice  to 
children  by  entertainers  should  be  cleared  with  the 
Supervisor  of  Children’s  Programs.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Child  Aiidienee,  by  Philippe  Bouchard.  Columbia  U.  Press, 
^60  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  198p.  Paper.  $2.  (Report  <>»i  press, 
fdm,  and  radio  for  children  it*  12  countries.) 


•  Student  AetMties _ 

‘^Electronic  brain”  bnilt  by  stndents  will 
soon  be  in  operation  at  Hutchinson-Central  Technical 
High  School,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Mathematics  Teacher  Aaron 
L.  Buchman  is  directing  students  in  the  construction 
of  an  electromagnetic  computer.  Funds  were  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  board  of  education  for  the  “brain,” 
which  is  expected  to  cost  about  $1,000. 

“The  students  will  require  a  great  deal  of  further 
education  before  they  are  trained  operators,”  Mr. 
Buchman  points  out,  “but  our  project  will  ^ive  them  a 
basic  grounding  in  electronic  computing.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  people  trained  in  this  fielci  gives  the  project 
unusual  value,  Mr.  Buchman  believes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Children’s  Theatrr  .Muiuial,  comp,  by  Muriel  Mawer  atvd 
others.  Childrens  Theatre  Press,  Cloverlot,  Anchorage,  Ky. 
58p.  Paper.  75c.  (Practical  manual  offering  detailed  advi^ 
on  creating  and  maintaining  a  community  childrens  theatre 
organization.) 


•  Phygical  Education  and  Health 

Schools  most  foster  recreation,  writes  John 
H.  Jenny  in  a  new  book.  “The  school  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  providing  instruction,  leadership,  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  learning  of  recreative  skills  which  grow 
out  of  the  culture  and  interests  of  students,”  the  au¬ 
thor  points  out.  Often,  he  continues,  it  is  up  to  the 
local  school  district  to  inaugurate,  supervise,  and  eval¬ 
uate  a  recreation  program. 

Activities  in  the  school  recreation  program  must 
grow  out  of  student  interest.  “Last  year’s  stamp  club 
need  not  continue  this  year  if  the  students  are  no 
longer  interested  in  collecting  stamps.  If  no  nature 
club  was  included  in  the  offerings  last  year,  but  now 
sufficient  interest  is  shown  and  leadership  is  available, 
one  should  be  provided.  The  curricular  and  cocurri- 
cular  activities  of  physical  education,  athletics,  music. 
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art,  drama,  provide  a  wealth  of  opportunities  for  recre¬ 
ation  activity,”  Dr.  Jenny  believes. 

“To  whom  shall  the  principal  delegate  his  leader¬ 
ship  responsibility?”  the  author  asks.  Some  schools 
have  appointed  a  supervisor  or  director  of  guidance. 
Others  have  delegated  responsibility  for  cocurricular 
activities  and  recreation  to  activity  counselors  and 
directors.  “The  band  director,  coach,  choral  director, 
club  sponsor,  and  other  activity  sponsors  are  the  recre¬ 
ation  leaders  in  our  schools,”  Dr.  Jenny  concludes. 

Introduction  to  Recreation  Education,  by  John  H. 
Jenny.  W.  B.  Saunders,  W.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  5,  Penna.  310p.  Ulus.  $4.50. 


•  VocationaUtndugtrial 

Farm  practice  is  esseatial  to  a  program  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  says  a  new  publication  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  But,  the  pamphlet  continues, 
“such  programs  should  be  selected  and  evaluated  with 
reference  to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives.”  Super¬ 
vised  farming  programs  should  be  considered  as  the 
beginning  and  development  of  an  individual  farming 
program  that  may  be  expanded,  improved,  and  con¬ 
tinued  from  year  to  year.  Such  programs  should  not 
be  on  a  “piecemeal,  year-to-year  Msis.” 

When  students  participate  in  farming  activities,  “en¬ 
terprise  standards  and  agricultvural  objectives  should 
be  formulated  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of 
teaching  materials.”  Production  standards  and  other 
standards  of  attainment  should  be  formulated,  says 
the  pamphlet,  in  keeping  with  accepted  standards  of 
efficient  “and  with  a  recognition  of  the  local  situa¬ 
tion.”  'Tne  extent  to  which  such  standards  or  goals  are 
attained  should  be  a  fair  index,  then,  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  farming  abilities  of  the  individual  student. 

Educational  Objectives  in  Vocational  Agriculture. 
HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  E^uments, 
Wash.25,  D.  C.  14p.  Paper.  15c. 


•  Higher  Education 

“Soft”  odneation  must  go  in  American  colleges 
and  universities,  believes  President  Bamaby  C.  Kee¬ 
ney,  Brown  U.  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  colleges  of 
this  country  must  once  again  begin  to  teach  college 
work  and  to  require  college  performance  of  their  stu¬ 
dents,”  he  told  the  Rhode  Island  chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  University  Professors.  “The  scram¬ 
ble  to  get  into  college  is  going  to  be  so  terrible  in  the 
next  few  years  that  students  are  going  to  put  up  with 
almost  anything,  even  an  education.” 

Education  is  a  self-help  matter.  Dr.  Keeney  believes. 
“It  is  impossible  to  educate  anyone.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  can  find  an 
education.  Motivation  is  the  first  necessity  for  this. 
He  must  wish  to  learn  and  he  must  wish  to  develop. 
He  must  be  curious,  he  must  be  eager,  and  he  must  be 
serious.” 
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Quantity  won’t  reduce  polity  in  the  nation’s 
colleges  and  universities,  believes  David  D.  Henry, 
president-elect,  U.  of  Illinois.  “Anyone  who  under¬ 
stands  how  the  modem  university  works  knows  that 
quantity  and  quality  are  not  contradictory  terms,”  he 
pointed  out  in  an  address  at  Michigan  State  U.  “The 
institution  that  is  large  can  also  have  quality.  The  in¬ 
stitution  that  is  small  may  not  have  quality.  Quality 
is  a  matter  of  resources  and  puipose,  not  of  size.  It 
is  a  matter  of  standards,  not  numbers.  It  derives  from 
people,  not  statistics.” 

Under  a  system  of  restricting  college  enrollment  to 
include  only  superior  students,  Dr.  Henry  continued, 
“America  would  build  an  intellectual  elite  whose  mem¬ 
bers  would  be  determined  in  the  secondary  schools.” 
He  called  such  thinking  “confusion  of  the  basic  issues.” 
Equality  of  opportunity,  he  said,  “is  a  precious  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition.  It  provides  cohesiveness  in  American 
society.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Statistics  of  Negro  Colleges  and  Universities:  1951-52  and 
Fall  of  54,  by  Henry  G.  Badger  and  Emery  M.  Foster.  HEW, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25, 
D.C.  16p.  Paper.  20c.  (For  institutions  attended  predomi- 
Ttantly  by  Negroes.  No  data  are  available  for  Negroes  attend¬ 
ing  other  institutions.) 


•  Schaat  Plant 


To  attract  top-notch  contractors,  advertise 
a  long-range,  community-wide  building  program,  not 
just  one  building.  Then,  points  out  Frank  G.  Lopez, 
senior  editor  of  Architectural  Record,  the  building 
plans  will  look  more  attractive  to  the  large-scale  con¬ 
tractor. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Lopez  continues,  time  the  release 
of  calls  for  bi^.  It  is  not  wise  to  advertise  right  after 
several  big  jobs  have  been  advertised.  Only  the  sec¬ 
ond-rate  contractor  will  be  interested  then.  Ordinarily, 
a  school  building  job  is  considered  small  to  a  big 
building  contractor.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  get  a 
big  contractor  if  he  is  between  jobs,  wants  to  keep  his 
labor  force  together.  The  result:  a  good  job,  done 
cheaply. 

A  look  at  castodial  daties  is  taken  by  A.  H. 
Clantz  in  School  Business  Affairs.  No  one  person,  he 
concludes,  is  capable  of  covering  all  facets  of  the  cus¬ 
todian’s  field  of  work.  Recommended:  outside  ex¬ 
perts  be  invited  to  speak  at  workshops  for  school  cus¬ 
todians.  Mr.  Clantz  suggests  these  topics  for  a  work¬ 
shop  series: 

—Public  Relations  and  Responsibilities. 

—Heating  and  Ventilation  Problems. 

—Health  and  Sanitation. 

—Floor  Problems  and  Tools  Pertaining  Thereto. 

—Wall  and  Woodwork  Problems. 

—Fire  Equipment  and  Care. 

—Electrical  Equipment:  Clocks  and  Bell  Systems. 

—Painting:  Exteriors  and  Tools  of  the  Trade. 


New  Ciaggroom  Iffaterial 


Essential  for  Children’s  Libraries  .  .  .  The 
Illustrated  Treasury  of  Children’s  Literature,  ed. 
by  Margaret  E.  Martignoni.  Anthology  of  stories, 
fables,  mymes  and  poems.  More  than  550  illus- 
rations  reproduced  from  the  original  books.  In¬ 
cluded:  Fairy  tales  of  Grimms  and  Anderson  .  .  . 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes  .  .  .  Aesop’s  fables.  Cros- 
set  &  Dunlap,  1107  Broadway,  N.i.  10.  $4.95. 

To  Stimulate  Geography  Pupils  .  .  .  use  Geo¬ 
graphic  School  Bulletin.  Articles,  photographs,  and 
maTO  specially  prepared  by  National  Geographic 
staff.  Available  weekly  Oct.  3  -  May  14.  Write 
School  Service  Division,  National  Geographic  So¬ 
ciety,  Wash.  6,  D.  G.  30  issues:  75c;  40  issues:  $1. 

Primary  Art  Classes  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  new  pic¬ 
ture  plates.  15  printed  designs  on  8”  paper  plates. 
To  be  decorated  with  crayons,  water  colors.  Imag¬ 
inative  students  can  make  novelties.  Write  C.  A. 
Reed  Co.,  Williamsport,  Penna.  1000  plates:  $15. 

To  Awaken  Interest  in  Anthropology  .  .  .  try 
using  The  Story  of  Our  Ancestors,  by  May  Edel. 
Search  for  man’s  ancestor  describe  .  .  .  graphs, 
drawing  illustrate  discoveries.  Easy  reading  for 
junior  high  science  classes.  Little  Brown,  34  Bea¬ 
con  St.,  Boston  6,  Mass.  $3. 

Five  New  Career  Booki.ets  .  .  .  are  available  for 
guidance  classes.  Included:  medical  social  worker, 
electronics  technician,  public  relations,  library 
work,  optometrist.  Write  B’nai  B’rith  Vocational 
Service  Bureau,  1129  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
9,  D.C.  Paper.  20c. 

French,  Drama  Classes  Will  Welcome  ...  ex¬ 
planatory  booklet  on  Comedie  Francaise.  First 
performance  of  this  group  in  U.  S.  will  be  in  New 
York  in  October.  Program  includes:  Le  Bourgeois 
GerUdhomme,  Le  Barbier  de  Sevdle,  Arlequin  Poli 
Par  L’Amour.  For  booklet  write  Ambassade  de 
France,  972  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  Free. 

Film  for  Physical  Education  Classes  ...  is 
This  is  Little  League.  Explains  the  nationally 
supervised  and  regulated  version  of  the  game.  For 
the  elementary  grades.  Write  McGraw  Hill,  330 
W.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  36. 

New  Book  for  Enrichment  Reading  .  .  .  Makers 
of  the  Modem  World,  by  Louis  Untermeyer,  gives 
brief  biographv  of  92  writers,  artists,  scientists, 
statesmen,  philosophers  who  have  helped  create 
the  pattern  of  oiur  century.  Simon  ana  Schuster, 
630  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  $6.50. 

Daily  Life  of  American  Indians  ...  is  revealed 
in  The  Indian’s  Secret  World,  by  Robert  Hofsinde. 
Daily  rituals  .  .  .  significance  of  beaded  moccasins, 
medicine  pipes,  masks  are  explained.  Illustrations 
by  the  author.  William  Morrow,  425  4th  Ave., 
N.Y.  16.  $3.95. 

New  Film  Series  for  History  Classes  ...  re¬ 
enacts  early  U.  S.  history.  Democracy  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  encourages  class  participation  by  sum¬ 
mary  statements  and  questions.  Some  titles:  “The 
Colonists  Are  Freedom  Loving”;  “Independence  Is 
Declared”;  “War  on  the  Sea  and  in  the  South.” 
Order  from  Jam  Handy,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.  De¬ 
troit  11,  Mich.  Complete  series:  $37;  individual 
filmstrips:  $5.95. 
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